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RAISING  THE  BAR  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  BOSTON 

Stakes  Are  High  for  Students,  Teachers  and  Taxpayers 


rhe  year  1998  is  a critical  benchmark  year  for  public  education  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston.  In  May,  the  first  new  state 
standardized  tests  in  English/language  arts,  math,  and  science  and  technology  will  be  given  to  all  students  in  grades  4,  8 
and  10.  The  test  results  for  Boston  and  all  other  public  school  systems  will  become  the  benchmark  from  which  to  judge  each 
subsequent  year’s  progress  in  classroom  performance.  The  tests  will  start  in  the  fifth  year  of  educational  reform  in 
Massachusetts  after  the  expenditure  of  $1.1  billion  of  additional  state  aid  for  local  schools.  Due  to  the  more  rigorous 
academic  standards  of  the  state  tests,  this  year’s  results  are  anticipated  to  be  disappointing  statewide,  especially  in  urban 
school  systems  like  Boston.  Patience  and  staying  focused  on  the  educational  goals  will  be  required,  but  the  significant 
expenditure  of  funds  will  demand  the  concerted  effort  of  each  school  system  to  use  the  test  results  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom.  The  stakes  are  higher  now  since  the  students  who  are  in  the  7th  grade  this  year  must  pass  the  10th 
grade  tests  in  order  to  graduate  in  2003.  These  high  stakes  create  a sense  of  urgency  in  Boston  given  the  distance  it  must 
bring  many  of  its  students  to  meet  these  higher  standards. 


In  1993,  the  Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  was  signed 
into  law,  setting  the  stage  for  dramatic  changes  in  public 
education  over  a seven-year  period.  The  goal  behind  educational 
reform  was  to  “provide  more  equitable  funding  to  schools, 
accountability  for  student  learning  and  statewide  standards  for 
students,  educators,  schools  and  districts.”  The  Act  also  placed 
new  certification  requirements  on  teachers  and  expanded  the 
amount  of  time  students  must  spend  in  class  every  day.  Since 
1993,  the  state  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a new  set  of 
statewide  curriculum  frameworks  that  will  require  students  to 
perform  at  a higher  level  to  succeed,  established  a new  statewide 
testing  system  to  evaluate  progress  and  will  require  students  to 
pass  the  statewide  exam  in  order  to  graduate  in  2003.  The  State 
has  backed  its  commitment  for  statewide  school  improvement 
with  a pledge  to  increase  Chapter  70  school  aid  statewide  by 
$1.7  billion  over  seven  years. 

Faced  with  the  urgent  need  to  improve  student  performance. 
Superintendent  Thomas  Payzant  and  the  Boston  School 
Committee  in  1996  developed  and  adopted  Focus  On  Children, 
a five-year  reform  plan.  Over  the  last  20  months,  the  BPS  has 
begun  to  implement  new  Citywide  Learning  Standards  that 
should  align  with  state  goals.  Also,  the  BPS  has  begun  to 
develop  new  promotion  and  graduation  requirements,  student 
and  school  assessment  strategies  and  professional  development 
activities.  Much  work  still  needs  to  be  done.  A number  of 
internal  BPS  task  forces  are  now  reviewing  options,  timetables 
and  policy  implications  concerning  these  issues  and  are 
expected  to  report  their  findings  to  the  Superintendent  and 
School  Committee  throughout  this  school  year. 


EDUCATION  REFORM 
MILESTONES 

State  passes  Education  Reform  Act. 

The  Common  Core  of  Learning  is  adopted. 
Statewide  curriculum  frameworks  are  adopted 
from  1994  through  1997. 


1 996  In  Boston,  Focus  On  Children  5-year  reform 
plan  is  adopted  and  the  Stanford  9 achievement 
test  replaces  Metropolitan  Achievement  test. 
The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  are  adopted 
from  1996  through  1997. 

1 997  New  BPS  school  performance  indicators  are 
adopted,  but  not  yet  fully  implemented. 

1 998  Statewide  MCAS  trial  tests  in  grades  4,  8 and 
10  begin.  Results  are  not  binding. 

2000  School  district  spending  must  meet  foundation 
level  budget. 


200 1 Statewide,  1 0th  graders  take  the  MCAS  tests 
as  a graduation  requirement.  In  addition,  in 
Boston,  5th  and  8th  graders  may  need  to  pass 
the  Stanford  9 test  to  be  promoted  to  middle 
and  high  school  respectively. 


2002 


2003 


1 0th  graders  who  failed  MCAS  in  200 1 receive 
remedial  attention  and  re-take  test  in  grade  1 1 

All  1 2th  graders  must  have  passed  the  1 0th 
grade  MCAS  tests  to  receive  a diploma. 


recycled  paper 


Financing  Education  Reform 

The  Education  Reform  Act  committed  the  State  to  increase 
Chapter  70  local  school  aid  by  $1.7  billion  or  141%  over 
seven  years.  This  investment  was  intended  to  provide  greater 
and  more  equitable  funding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
public  education  statewide.  For  the  past  five  years,  the  State 
has  remained  on  schedule,  as  Chapter  70  aid  has  increased 
by  $1.1  billion  or  78%,  bringing  fiscal  1998  spending  to  $2.3 
billion.  In  Boston  alone,  over  the  past  four  years.  Chapter  70 
aid  has  increased  by  $78  million  or  116%,  for  a total  of 
$144.8  million.  Of  this  increase,  $49.7  million  supported 
BPS  spending  while  $28.3  million  supported  charter  schools 
in  Boston. 


The  Education  Reform  Act  also  authorized  the  Commonwealth  to  establish  a foundation  budget  for  each  school  district 
statewide.  The  foundation  budget  is  considered  the  minimum  financial  goal  to  provide  each  student  with  an  adequate  education 
and  is  adjusted  annually  using  enrollment  and  economic-based  formulas.  By  fiscal  2000,  each  school  district,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State,  will  meet  its  foundation  budget  level.  In  addition,  each  district  is  legally  required  to  meet  an  annual  minimum 
required  spending  level  for  school  purposes.  In  fiscal  1998,  Boston's  school  appropriation  is  $57.1  million  over  its  state 
minimum  required  spending  level  for  school  purposes.  Factors  contributing  to  this  situation  include  the  City’s  support  of  new 
policy  initiatives,  the  opening  of  new  school  facilities  for  pilot  schools,  generous  collective  bargaining  agreements,  technology 
upgrades  and  enrollment  growth.  Since  fiscal  1994,  the  BPS  general  fund  budget  has  increased  by  $98.8  million  or  24%. 
Overall,  Chapter  70  aid  has  supported  79%  of  this  increase  and  city  funds  have  supported  21%.  Salary  costs  alone  have 
increased  by  $81.6  million  or  31%,  bringing  fiscal  1998  salary  spending  to  $342.8  million.  In  fact,  salaries  have  absorbed  83% 
of  the  increase  in  BPS  spending  since  fiscal  1994. 


CHANGE  IN  BPS  SPENDING  AND  ENROLLMENT 
FY94-FY98 

35% 


Enrollment  Teacher  Pupil  Non-  Total 

Growth  Salaries  Support  Salary  Spending 

Salaries  Spending 


WHAT  THE  STATE  HAS  ADOPTED 

The  Education  Reform  Act  required  that  statewide  educational  standards  be  established  for  all  students  in  the  core  academic 
subjects  of  English/language  arts,  math,  science  and  technology,  history'  and  social  sciences,  world  languages,  health  and  the 
arts.  Prior  to  Education  Reform,  the  only  statewide  education  requirements  were  for  US  history  and  physical  education.  In  1994, 
the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Common  Core  of  Learning,  the  basis  for  the  development  of  curriculum  frameworks  in  the 
seven  core  academic  subjects.  The  Common  Core  of  Learning  identified  broad  educational  goals  for  all  Massachusetts  students. 
The  State’s  curriculum  frameworks  are  not  designed  to  be  lesson  plans  nor  are  they  step-by-step  rules  that  districts  and  teachers 
must  follow.  Instead,  frameworks  are  guides  to  be  used  bv  districts  and  teachers  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  improving  education. 
Additionally,  these  frameworks  define  the  skills  that  students  should  be  able  to  master  by  the  end  of  the  4th.  8th,  10th,  and  12th 
grades. 


Holding  School  Districts  Accountable 

The  State  expects  to  hold  school  districts  accountable  using  the  Massachusetts 
Comprehensive  Assessment  System  (MCAS)  tests.  The  MCAS  will  reflect  the 
academic  standards  in  four  of  the  seven  core  subject  areas.  The  results  of  the  MCAS 
will  help  to  identify  students,  schools  and  districts  that  need  special  attention.  At  this 
time,  the  MCAS  will  not  be  used  to  assess  student  performance  for  world  languages, 
arts  and  health.  Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Board  of  Education  will  review  school 
district  progress  in  meeting  state  standards  that  are  described  below.  Any  school  that 
is  identified  as  chronically  under-performing  will  receive  remedial  support.  The 
more  drastic  step  of  appointing  a receiver  may  be  used  by  the  State  in  the  case  of  a 
continually  under-performing  school  district. 


r*  Requiring  statewide  testing  of  students— All  public  school  students  in  grades  4,  8 and  10  will  be  tested  using  the  MCAS  in 
English/language  arts,  math,  and  science  and  technology'  in  May  1998.  The  State  will  add  a history  and  social  sciences 
exam  in  1999  and  may  add  a world  languages  exam  in  2000.  The  MCAS  will  be  given  to  all  students  on  a trial  basis  from 
the  1997-98  school  year  through  the  1999-2000  school  year.  Although  the  test  results  are  not  binding  before  2000-2001, 
most  school  districts,  including  Boston,  are  expected  to  use  them  as  an  early  indication  of  student  mastery  of  state 
frameworks.  In  essence,  the  first  tests  in  1998  will  provide  critical  benchmarks  for  performance  in  future  years. 


By  the  2002-03  school 
year , all  grade  12 
students , who  are  now 
in  the  seventh  grade , 
must  have  passed  the 
MCAS  tests  ...  to 
receive  a diploma. 
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>•  Graduation  requirements- Beginning  in  the  2000-01  school  year,  all  10th  graders  must  take  the  MCAS  to  establish 
proficiency  in  each  of  the  four  core  subjects.  Those  who  pass  will  become  eligible  for  graduation.  Those  who  fail  should 
receive  remedial  attention  to  prepare  them  to  re-take  the  test  in  grade  11.  Students  who  fail  a second  time  will  receive  more 
remedial  attention  and  will  be  re-tested  in  grade  12.  By  the  2002-03  school  year,  all  grade  12  students,  who  are  now  in  the 
seventh  grade,  must  have  passed  the  MCAS  tests  and  have  met  all  local  requirements  in  order  to  receive  a diploma. 

'jp  Third  grade  literacy- Included  in  the  English/language  arts  curriculum  framework  is  the  expectation  that  every  student  will 
become  an  effective  reader  by  the  end  of  grade  3.  Teachers  are  expected  to  help  students  to  realize  this  goal  through  the  use 
of  recommended  teaching  methods  outlined  in  the  frameworks.  The  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  will  be  used  to  measure 
progress  toward  the  State’s  grade  3 literacy  goal. 

BOSTON'S  RESPONSE  TO  EDUCATION  REFORM 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Superintendent  and  School  Committee  have 
developed  and  adopted  new  citywide  learning  standards  and  curriculum 
frameworks  in  10  subject  areas.  The  learning  standards  define  what  every 
student  should  know  to  pass  each  subject,  to  be  promoted  each  year  and  to 
graduate  from  high  school.  The  curriculum  frameworks  describe  the  key 
objectives,  tasks,  products  and  tests  that  students  must  complete  in  each  subject 
to  demonstrate  their  mastery  of  the  learning  standards.  The  curriculum 
frameworks  also  define  for  teachers  what  their  expectations  for  student  learning 
and  progress  should  be.  The  curriculum  frameworks  are  based  on  the  BPS’s 
interpretation  of  the  State’s  education  standards  and  frameworks. 

Tied  to  the  curriculum  frameworks  are  specific  course,  test  and  student  product 
requirements  that  generally  reflect  state  and  city  goals.  These  requirements 
have  been  approved  by  the  School  Committee  and  are  now  in  various  stages  of 
implementation.  Over  the  past  six  months,  the  Superintendent  has  appointed 
several  task  forces  to  review  and  refine  these  requirements.  Based  on  this 
review,  the  Superintendent  may  recommend  policy  revisions  to  the  School 
Committee.  Student  requirements  as  they  currently  exist  are  described  below. 

^ Course  Requirements— The  School  Committee  expects  all  elementary  and  middle  school  students  to  pass  English,  math, 
science  and  social  studies  every  year.  High  school  students  are  expected  to  pass  four  years  of  English  and  math,  three  years 
of  science  and  social  studies— including  US  history' — and  one  year  of  art,  music,  theater  or  dance.  All  students  must 
complete  requirements  for  physical  education,  health,  music  and  the  arts.  World  languages  requirements  have  not  yet  been 
established.  Though  these  requirements  are  similar  to  past  policies,  students  will  be  expected  to  perform  at  a higher  level 
to  succeed. 

^ Standardized  Tests— In  addition  to  state-required  MCAS  and  Iowa  tests,  Boston  students  in  grades  3 through  1 1 will  also 
take  the  Stanford  9 standardized  test  in  reading  and  math.  On  the  Stanford  9,  the  School  Committee  expects  all  students  to 
demonstrate  at  least  partial  mastery  (performance  level  2 of  4,  with  4 being  the  highest  score)  of  classroom  curriculum. 
Still  up  for  debate  is  the  use  of  the  Stanford  9 and/or  the  MCAS  tests  as  a prerequisite  for  promotion  to  the  transition 
grades  of  6 and  9.  In  high  school,  the  School  Committee  needs  to  decide  whether  to  use  the  Stanford  9 for  promotion  to 
grades  10  and  12  or  to  rely  solely  on  the  grade  10  MCAS  exams.  Also  under  consideration  is  a School  Committee  policy 
to  require  all  students  to  pass  a standardized  citywide  assessment  exam  for  each  course  and  subject  in  which  they  are 
enrolled.  This  exam  would  replace  the  final  exams  that  are  currently  developed  and  graded  by  the  course  teacher. 

s*  Student  Products— All  students  must  complete  original  products  in  each  grade  and  course.  Student  products  include  term 
papers,  debates,  artwork,  science  investigations  and  group  projects.  Teachers  are  expected  to  use  products  to  assess  student 
progress  throughout  the  year.  Later  this  year,  the  School  Committee  will  decide  whether  selected  products  must  be  passed 
as  a condition  for  promotion  and  if  so,  adopt  a standardized  grading  criteria. 

^ Habits  of  Mind  and  Work— Habits  of  mind  and  work  reflect  the  personal  learning  characteristics  of  each  student  and 
include  curiosity  and  critical  thinking.  Teacher-based  assessments  may  be  reported  to  parents  on  a revised  report  card. 


BOSTON’S  CURRICULUM 
FRAMEWORKS 


Subject 

Adopted 

English  Language  Arts 

June 

1996 

Mathematics 

June 

1996 

Science 

June 

1996 

Social  Studies 

June 

1996 

Visual  Arts,  Dance 

and  Theater 

June 

1997 

Health 

June 

1997 

Physical  Education 

June 

1997 

English-as-a-Second 

Language 

July 

1997 

World  Languages 

July 

1997 

Music 

July 

1997 
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Implementing  Education  Reform  Through  Whole-School  Change 

The  BPS  intends  to  implement  the  requirements  described  on  page  three  through  whole-school  change.  Whole-school  change  is 
a systemwide  process  that  requires  staff,  parents  and  business  partners  at  each  school  to  work  together  to  redefine  their  mission, 
budget  and  professional  development  programs.  The  goal  is  to  improve  each  school  by  requiring  it  to  develop  and  implement  a 
reform  plan  that  improves  the  instructional  practices  of  teachers  and  the  instructional  leadership  of  principals.  Some  schools 
receive  extra  support  from  grant  partners  to  complete  this  work.  For  instance,  the  Annenberg  Foundation  has  made  a $10 
million  matching  grant  to  assist  efforts  in  59  out  of  the  128  schools  and  programs  in  the  district.  These  efforts  include  hiring 
curriculum  coaches  at  each  school  to  assist  teachers  with  understanding  and  implementing  the  new  frameworks  and  providing 
additional  support  for  professional  development  activities. 

Since  1996,  the  progress  made  to  effect  whole-school  change  has  been  mixed.  Schools  were  not  given  specific  instructions  on 
how  their  reform  plans  should  look  or  how  they  should  be  implemented.  As  a result,  the  quality  of  the  plans  are  inconsistent  and 
in  some  cases  will  require  extensive  revision.  Effectively  moving  forward  with  whole-school  change  initiatives  will  require  the 
BPS  to  finalize  many  unresolved  systemwide  issues  which  are  described  below. 

WHAT  STILL  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  IN  BOSTON 

Five  years  since  the  State  adopted  the  Education  Reform  Act  and  two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Focus  On  Children  plan, 
BPS  educational  reform  efforts  are  still  very  much  a work-in-progress.  Although  some  reform  policies  have  been  completed, 
namely  the  development  of  the  citywide  learning  standards,  critical  implementation  issues  including  promotion  and  graduation 
policies,  student  and  school  assessment  strategies,  whole-school  change  initiatives  and  professional  development  goals  still  need 
to  be  tied  to  the  new  curriculum.  In  other  words,  the  BPS  has  adopted  a new  curriculum  but  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  details 
for  many  essential  support  policies.  Consequently,  the  Superintendent  has  directed  several  internal  BPS  task  forces  and  staff  to 
recommend  ways  to  move  forward  on  many  key  issues  simultaneously.  The  task  forces  are  expected  to  report  back  to  the 
Superintendent  and  School  Committee  throughout  1998.  A brief  description  of  each  group  and  their  progress  to  date  follows. 

r A Promotion  Policy  Task  Force  has  been  established  by  the  Superintendent 
to  make  recommendations  to  refine  or  change  student  requirements  and 
minimum  passing  grades  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  in  1996. 

Revision  of  the  BPS  promotion  policy  is  critical  because  the  current  policy, 
w hich  was  drafted  15  years  ago,  does  not  measure  student  mastery  of  the  new 
citywide  learning  standards.  Among  other  things,  the  Task  Force  will 
recommend  more  rigorous  course  requirements,  minimum  standardized  test 
scores,  individual  student  products  and  student  attendance.  The  Task  Force 
also  will  recommend  preventive  and  remedial  education  strategies  for 
students  who  are  either  at-risk  of  failing  or  have  failed  to  meet  the  higher 
standards.  The  Superintendent  expects  a final  promotion  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  by  June  1998. 

'jF  The  Center  for  Leadership  Development  (CLD)  is  now  developing  a professional  development  implementation  plan  that 
defines  BPS  staff  development  needs.  The  goal  of  professional  development  is  to  improve  student  performance  by 
improving  the  content  knowledge  and  instructional  practices  of  teachers  and  the  instructional  leadership  of  principals. 
Under  the  citywide  learning  standards,  teachers  need  to  learn  to  teach  differently,  with  fewer  lectures  and  more  emphasis  on 
in-class  projects  that  require  students  to  read,  write  and  think.  Principals  too  will  need  professional  development  to 
improve  their  skills  at  evaluating  teacher  performance  and  to  become  more  effective  instructional  leaders  of  their  schools, 
moving  them  from  their  more  traditional  role  as  operations  managers.  A crucial,  but  not  yet  resolved  issue  is  the  need  for 
the  BPS  to  assign  systemwide  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  professional  development  in  one  senior  level  office. 

r”  A School  Assessment  Policy  Working  Group  comprised  of  BPS  staff  has  been  charged  by  the  Superintendent  to  develop  a 
districtwide  accountability  system  that  provides  information  about  each  school’s  progress  toward  meeting  systemwide 
performance  goals.  To  monitor  results,  the  BPS  will  use  an  annual  school  quality  review  process,  which  is  now  under 
development.  New  assessment  standards  are  necessary  because  the  current  assessment  system  does  not  fully  measure  the 
progress  of  whole-school  change  and  other  systemwide  reform  measures.  The  Working  Group  expects  to  work-out  the 
final  details  of  the  accountability'  system  and  school  review  process  by  December  1998. 

^ A Teaching  Standards  Task  Force  has  been  established  based  on  1997  BTU  contract  provisions  and  charged  to  develop 
new  teaching  standards  and  to  recommend  changes  to  the  teacher  performance  evaluation  process.  Teacher  performance 


...  the  BPS  has  adopted  a 
new  curriculum  but  has 
not  yet  worked  out  the 
details  for  many  essential 
support  policies. 
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evaluations,  first  established  in  1983  and  revised  in  the  1997  BTU  contract,  have  not  been  used  effectively  to  identify  and 
dismiss  poorly  performing  teachers.  In  the  past  two  school  years,  97%  of  the  3,419  teachers  who  were  evaluated  either 
exceeded  or  met  expectations.  During  this  time,  no  permanent  teachers  were  dismissed  and  only  17  provisional  teachers 
were  let  go  for  performance.  The  Task  Force  is  expected  to  report  by  June  1998. 

r*  A High  School  Restructuring  Task  Force,  also  established  based  on  the  1997  BTU  contract,  will  recommend  policies  to 
break-down  large  high  schools  into  smaller  learning  communities  and  to  encourage  more  flexible  scheduling.  Staff  at  four 
of  the  BPS’s  15  high  schools  are  expected  to  implement  the  Task  Force’s  recommendations  in  September  1998.  The 
remaining  schools  will  have  until  September  1999  to  implement  a restructuring  plan. 

Alignment  of  New  Standards  Is  Critical 

Having  raised  the  academic  bar,  the  BPS’s  major  task  now  is  to  ensure  that  the  learning  standards  and  curriculum  frameworks 
are  translated  into  effective  classroom  curriculum  by  2001.  The  urgency  to  complete  this  work  is  fueled  by  a history  of  poor 
student  performance  that  will  not  meet  new  state  requirements.  How  closely  aligned  the  BPS  curriculum  frameworks  and 
classroom  instruction  are  to  the  state  standards  and  frameworks  is  the  crucial  question.  In  large  part,  proper  alignment  will  be 
measured  by  MCAS  test  results  over  the  next  one  to  two  years.  These  results  will  provide  a critical  benchmark  for  future 
performance.  Unlike  previous  state  tests,  MCAS  results  will  be  reported  on  a district,  school  and  individual  student  basis.  That 
should  enable  administrators  to  develop  specific  professional  development  programs  for  teachers  whose  students  did  not  perform 
satisfactorily  on  the  tests  and  enable  the  BPS  to  refine  curriculum  for  all  grades. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since  1993,  the  State  and  the  City  have  made  significant  investments  to  raise  the  standards  and  increase  the  stakes  of  public 
education  in  Boston.  To  meet  the  challenge  to  improve  student  performance,  the  BPS,  in  1996,  developed  and  adopted 
Focus  On  Children,  a five-year  reform  plan.  However,  much  work  still  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  higher  standards  and  to 
prepare  for  new  state  graduation  requirements.  Considering  the  high  academic  and  financial  stakes  involved,  the  Research 
Bureau  makes  the  following  recommendations. 

1.  The  state’s  higher  learning  standards  and  graduation  requirement  and  the  BPS’s  new  promotion  policy  will 
require  the  BPS  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  student  support  and  remedial  instruction  and  to  more  efficiently 
manage  the  resources  for  these  purposes.  Looking  ahead  to  the  tenth  grade  MCAS  tests  for  high  school 
graduation,  the  promotion  policy  is  expected  to  establish  demanding  requirements  for  promotion  to  the 
transitional  grades  in  middle  and  high  school.  These  promotion  policies  will  need  to  be  strictly  enforced  to  raise 
student  performance  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  significant  investment  in  public  education  in  Boston. 
Students  should  be  promoted  based  on  their  mastery  of  grade-level  material  and  being  adequately  prepared  to 
tackle  successfully  the  demands  at  the  next  level.  The  challenge  is  formidable  but  the  high  standards  must  be 
met  and  the  BPS  must  remain  committed  to  holding  staff  accountable  for  results.  Based  on  Stanford  9 test 
results,  the  BPS  has  projected  that  only  30%  to  50%  of  students  now  in  grades  4,6,7  and  8 will  demonstrate 
partial  mastery  of  reading  and  math  curriculum  by  the  time  they  reach  high  school.  Meeting  the  challenge  will 
require  the  BPS  to  more  efficiently  utilize  existing  resources  allocated  to  support  early  literacy  instruction,  after- 
school tutoring,  summer  school  and  remedial  instruction  programs.  Additional  resources  required  should  not  be 
expected  from  new  money  alone.  The  BPS’s  fiscal  1999  budget  recommends  $2.4  million  in  grant  funds  for 
remedial  and  student  support  services  that  are  tied  to  the  implementation  of  the  new  promotion  policy.  To  fund 
any  additional  programs  for  student  support  and  remedial  instruction,  the  Superintendent  and  School  Committee 
should  identify,  through  a rigorous  program  evaluation  process,  available  funding  within  the  existing  base 
budget. 

2.  The  School  Committee  and  Superintendent  should  establish  a new,  comprehensive  framework  to  improve 
professional  development  in  the  BPS.  Professional  development  is  a critical  component  in  the  BPS’s  ability  to 
improve  student  performance  by  raising  the  content  knowledge  and  instructional  practices  of  teachers  and  the 
instructional  leadership  of  principals  and  headmasters.  This  new  structure  should  provide  educational  support 
that  gives  teachers  the  knowledge  base  required  to  meet  classroom,  school  and  district  objectives  as  well  as 
certification  needs.  At  the  same  time,  an  improved  teacher  performance  evaluation  process  should  be  established 
to  help  identify  performance  needs  for  which  a professional  development  program  could  be  planned  and  to 
achieve  accountability.  Student  performance  on  the  MCAS  and  Stanford  9 tests  should  be  one  measure  to 
evaluate  teacher  performance.  Citywide  assessment  exams  could  also  assist  principals  and  headmasters  in 
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evaluating  teacher  performance.  Professional  development  programs  should  be  provided  to  help  principals  and 
headmasters  improve  their  skills  at  evaluating  teacher  performance  and  to  become  more  effective  instructional 
leaders  of  their  schools.  For  this  professional  development  program  to  be  successful,  it  will  require  adequate 
resources  that  are  managed  effectively.  Currently,  outside  grants  are  supporting  staff  development  services  in 
selected  BPS  schools.  The  Superintendent  should  be  prepared  to  increase  the  BPS  budget  for  professional 
development  to  maintain  a level  of  resources  as  external  funds  decline  or  are  phased-out. 

A systemwide  structure  at  the  senior  management  level  is  necessary  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  all  professional 
development  in  the  BPS.  This  senior  office  should  coordinate  the  setting  of  expectations,  recruitment,  the 
provision  of  resources  and  training— including  external  resources— and  the  evaluation  of  results  linked  to 
performance  accountability.  Currently,  several  BPS  offices  such  as  Human  Resources,  the  Center  for  Leadership 
Development,  Research,  Assessment  & Evaluation,  Curriculum  & Instructional  Practices,  Teaching  and 
Learning  and  each  individual  principal/headmaster  have  responsibility  for  some  piece  of  professional 
development.  However,  no  one  office  at  the  senior  level  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  coordination  and 
evaluation  of  professional  development.  The  CLD,  for  example,  has  a unique  mission  in  professional 
development,  especially  for  Boston’s  teachers,  in  keeping  with  its  identity  as  a joint-labor  management  creation. 
However,  because  the  CLD  does  not  engage  in  the  evaluation  of  teachers,  there  still  needs  to  be  a single  office 
where  all  professional  development  and  evaluations  are  coordinated.  The  Superintendent  should  present  his 
recommended  framework  for  professional  development  for  the  School  Committee’s  approval  by  June  1998. 

3.  The  BPS  needs  to  closely  monitor  and  enforce  key  provisions  of  the  1997-2000  Boston  Teachers  Union  contract 
to  insure  that  improvement  in  teaching  and  learning  becomes  a reality.  These  provisions  include  the  urgent  need 
to  improve  high  school  performance,  to  link  teacher  performance  evaluations  to  student  and  school  progress  and 
to  reward  schools  that  have  demonstrated  improvement  and  to  sanction  others  that  have  not. 

4.  The  several  BPS  task  forces  that  have  been  established  over  the  past  two  years  should  complete  their  work  and 
make  their  final  recommendations  by  September  1998.  The  BPS  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  final  development 
and  implementation  of  its  comprehensive  plan  to  improve  student  performance.  Once  the  plan  is  in  place,  still 
more  time  will  be  required  to  align  the  BPS  curriculum  frameworks  and  classroom  instruction  to  the  state 
standards  and  frameworks.  Future  task  forces  would  benefit  from  representation  from  resources  and  experts 
from  outside  the  school  system. 
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